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THE TENT MEETING : 
Awning erected in front of the village schoolhouse. (See page 25) 


THE TENT MEETING 
One of eight ‘‘teams’”’ used in October 1918. (See page 25) 
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Editorial Notes. 


Bats Wilson when asked during the war how the Christian Churches could best sub- 
serve the welfare of the nation replied, in effect, ““By magnifying their office in the promo- 
tion and maintainance of vital spiritual power!’ Now the war is over and the Peace Con- 
ference has convened at Versailles, and is studying momentous international problems, their 
deliverances concerning which will vitally affect the welfare of mankind till the end of time. 
Who can doubt that the most cherished wish of President Wilson, today, regarding the 
Churches, is that every true Christian shall daily entreat the Father of us all that divine 
wisdom, courage and love may be vouchsafed to all members of The Peace Congress during its 
sittings, to the end that the policies adopted and the laws promulgated may so be in the will 
of God, that His blessing shall follow up the work in all the days that are to come. Since this 
ds true why should we not reinforce the President by acceding to his wish and so, vitally 
‘participate with him and others in these momentous tasks,—Why not ? 


4 N our January number Mr. Bull informed the readers of his article that the members of their 
‘ Mission were mutually pledging one another to pray daily for a gracious revival of religion 
in Korea. It was agreed to base their petitions upon Christ’s promise in Mat. XVIII: 19,—“If 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall, ask, it shall be done for 
‘them of my Father whichis in heaven.” ‘Agree’ of this text means “be symphonized,” i. e., 
be in accord, in tune or in concert. Altogether praiseful toward God, may be the meaning, as, 
—“In everything give thanks for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” 
Hence to be symphonized is to be “in the will of God,” and we already know that “if we ask 
anything according to His will He heareth us!” The promise is for “two.” “If two of you 
‘shall agree.” Will not the required “two” be more likely to be forthcoming if another Mission 
‘shall unite with the Southern Presbyterian Mission in this prayer effort? And more likely still 
if our six federated missions unite; and most likely if all Christians of all Missions in this 
peninsula shall agree to pray for the “agreement” that makes the revival certain. And since 
this is so, why should we not all unite? Why not? Let us be sure,h owever, to pray not fora 
circular but for a spiral revival. The “circular revival’ simply brings us round to the place 
and experiences of the last revival which did not persist but from which we backslid; but the 
“spiral revival” every time brings us upon higher ground with larger horizons and profounder 
experiences where we will abide till another turn of the screw will lift us into a still loftier 
Tegion and so on till Beulah realm is reached! Why not? 


| THE late H. Clay Trumbull, founder and proprietor of the Sunday School Times, when a 


- young man working in a distant city, was converted to Jesus Christ by a personal letter 


sent him from a dear chum who was living in the home town. The letter told of a gracious 
he 


‘ 
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revival through which his friend had been touched and won to God and then proceeded, in a 
natural and tender way, to plead that Trumbull, his dear friend, should share in the blessed 
experience. No sooner was the perusal of the letter concluded than the reader dropped on his 
knees, committed himself absolutely to God, and received witness of adoption into the family of 
God. A few days later while walking to dinner with'a fellow workman’ young Trumbull told the 
other of his recent conversion and added, “Charley, won’t you give yourself to God and become 
a sharer in the Christian blessedness, too?” Whereat Charley turned on Clay and said “May 
God forgive me if we lived together two years and you never suspected that I am a Christian.” 
Through this and similar experiences which followed, Mr. Trumbull became convinced that ex- 
ceedingly few Christians ever assayed to do personal work—that it was practically a lost art. 
As a result of this disclosure H. Clay Trumbull covenanted with God that until the end of his 
life, as often as he should ever be alone with another person and had a right to introduce a 
topic of conversation, he would speak to that other upon the topic of personal religion. This 
resolution, through a-long life, was successfully carried out, and the testimony of H. on 
Trumbull toward the close of his life was this, that though he had founded and conducted th 

Sunday School Times for a long period, had written thirty books and had preached thousands 
of sermons, he was fully convinced that the fruitage of his personal work efforts had mor 
redounded to the glory of God’s kingdom, than the benefits of all his other efforts together 
Since this is the truth why should not each one of my readers go and do likewise? Why not 
and again why not? 


R. Preston in our first article proceeds upon the basis that we are interested in new ani 
proved methods of mission procedure especially when, as in this case, a proved mean 
‘also an improved method. Necessity knows no law but is the mother of invention. Necessit 
atones for defying and over-riding old laws by discovering in the effort new laws which a 
principles embody life. Evangelists despair of an auditorium 8X8 feet in dimensions an 
hence prepare an extensive tent which proves useless because non-portable. Casting abou 
they discover that the Koreans use awnings in every town to be visited which can be rented 
for a song, and that the mats used for drying fruit make adequate seat mats. Nothing now 
remains of impersonal outfit but to arrange to get on the fair side of the weather, to windward 
of mosquitos and on the leisure side of the season and the bell only needs to be rung to secur 
a big audience. Thus in every village are wide opened doors for preacher, house to hous 
visitors and personal workers as well. The new principle unearthed is “growth.” ‘First th 
blade, then the ear and then the new corn in the ear.” 


HE Article ‘‘A New Orientation in the Training of Religious workers” is calculated to s 
dry bones a rattling so that the sleepy shall wake up and take notice. The Christia 
Church dismembered through schism and shorn of its strength through the secession of it 
young men and young women is pulled together, reconstructed and more than rehabilitated i 
its normal ministry to the bodies, minds and souls of the community through the application 
a little of the horse sense wisdom of the children of this world. Schism was bad enough b 
the schism of schism, and our glorying in the same instead of being ashamed of it, was enou 
to make angels weep. Light of redemption is breaking at least upon the mission fields of t 
world if we will be wise in time. “Functions of the Board of Missionary Preparation,” by D 
Sanders cannot be read without thanksgiving to God who has in these last days raised up 
of sense and vision to conserve the hitherto wasted vitality of young missionaries to 
enrichment of the workers and the salvation of souls. 


The Tent Meeting as an Evangelistic Agency. 


By J. F. PRESTON. 


With rapidly changing conditions in this 
country, the need of some new and more 
effective methods for preaching the gospel to 
unreached communities is borne in upon every 
thoughtful mind. Doubtless many experi- 
ments are being tried out. Would it not be 
helpful to record the progress and results of 
some methods that have been tried out and 
found successful ? 

During his fifteen years in Korea, the 
writer’s work has been pre-eminently that of 
the pioneer, opening up new stations and new 
territory. For the past five years he has labored 
with his colleagues in a new station under the 
new conditions prevailing in the country. Out 
of this work there have emerged several 
methods which seem, after several years’ ex- 
periment, to be worth while and on which we 
are specializing. 

This article shall be devoted to one phase of 
the work, the tent meeting as we have develop- 
ed it and are now using it. 

Equipment. One of the handicaps of the 
evangelist in Korea is the almost total lack of 
any public building for popular meetings. The 
people live mostly in villages, with little idea 
of commuuity life and less provision for it. If 
there is a village school-house at all, it will con- 
sist of a small building containing two or three 
rooms of the regulation size (8 x 8 ft. ); and 
the village which boasts of a building of any 
kind in which a popular assembly can be held 
is the rare exception. Accordingly, a tent 
would seem to be a sine qua non of an evan- 
gelistic meeting in a churchless community. 

Four years ago our station secured a tent 
(about 16 x 32 ft. ) and started work with it. 
‘It makes us smile now to think of how we 
started out with that one little tent to reach 
three hundred and sixty thousand people in 
eight counties! But it proved to be a great 
success. Wherever we went it was packed to 
overflowing, the people seeming to enjoy the 


al 


novel experience of sitting under canvas. But 
difficulties soon arose. The tent was a great 
deal of trouble in putting up; it was too heavy 
for acoolie to carry on his back, and often 
there was no cart road leading to the locality 
where we wished to use it. Moreover, there 
were three circuits all clamoring for the tent 
at once, and generally several places in each 
circuit, widely separated, that should be reach- 
ed. 
It occurred to the writer that the adop- 
tion of the awning (cha-il) in common use in 
Korea at public gatherings, such as weddings 
and funerals, would eliminate all these diffi-- 
culties. The awning can be rented in any com- 
munity, is light and easily erected. True, it 
will not turn rain; but even with a tent that 
is waterproof non-Christians will not come out 
to a meeting in the rain. 

Starting with this idea, we soon found that. 
most of our ideas of the equinment necessary 
for tent meetings were too elaborate. Not only 
the big, heavy canvas tent, but the stereop- 
ticon, the reflectoscope, organ, the phono- 
graph, even foreign-style lanterns, are all un- 
necessary to draw acrowd. We have them 
all and would not hesitate to use them if neces- 
sary; but we believe that a purely native equi- 
ment with the straight Gospel message is the 
most effectiye. Acordingly the material equip- 
ment now used consists of the following: 

Two native awnings, rented for the occasion 
in the community. 

Twelve or more large, native mats (tuk suk, 
used for drying grain) spread on the ground 
under the awning. These are rented in the 
neighborhood for the occasion. 

Ten or twelve paper lanterns (for candles) 
usually made on the.spot. 

Printed invitations to the meetings. 
and date are filled in by hand. 

Season. The time, both of the year and of 
the month, is a prime factor entering into the 


Place 
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success of the tent meeting, and particularly 
so when this simple equipment is usea. The 
meetings should be held when the following 
conditions can be combined: 

- (1) Moonlight. 

This adds materially to the comfort of the 
people who have few lanterns. 

(2) Fair weather. 

(3) Freedom from mosquitos. 

(4) Time of comparative leisure for the 
farmers. 

The ideal time, in our field, when these 
conditions usually prevail is in the fall after 
the crops are laid by and before the rice- 
harvest and barley planting begin. The next 
best time in this field is in the spring, after 
the weather turns warm and before planting 
time. 
tent meetings. In one week in October of this 
year we held sixteen such meetings three days 
each, with an aggregate attendance of 7,500. 
On a number of occasions in the past we have 
had as many as 1,500 people assembled in one 
evening, but the usual crowd is 300 to 500. 

’ Methods. Some of the methods we use in 
conducting these meetings may prove interest- 
ing. The minmum number of workers compos- 
ing an evangelistic “team” consists of two 
evangelists (chosas), a colporter or “chundo- 
in” (lay preacher) and two experienced women 
workers. We have found that it is difficult, 
or rather next to impossible, to get the crowd 
out for a meeting during the day; so morning 
and afternoon are devoted to house to house 
visitation and personal work, and meetings 
held at night. A part of the tent is screened 
off for the women, as in the churches. The 
regular evangelistic team is usually assisted by 
some voluntary workers from the nearest 
ehurch, who render valuable assistance with 
the practical details, as well as help in the 
visitation and in the singing. Selected ushers 
assign visitors to seats and are alert to keep 
order. Usually a policeman is present and 
the order is very good. 

- After fifteen minutes of singing gospel 
hymns by the “choir,” the principal speaker 


These times we devote exclusively to 


_with these meetings. 


makes.a gospel talk of. about twenty-five 
minutes, and this is followed at once by sev- 
eral short talks or testimonies by others of 
the team. All the talks bear upon a subject 
previously agreed upon, the aim being clear- 
ly to present the essence of the Gospel in the 
three or four evenings of the meeting, to an-. 
swer objections and dispel prejudices. On the 
last night very often opportunity is given for 
a show of hands as to what is thought of the 
message or for personal decision. Having 
several speakers at one meeting seems to lend 
more interest and variety to the meeting, stim- 
ulating both hearers and speakers. i 
At first we did not attempt a meeting with- 
out the presence and aid of the missionary, but 
our workers soon learned to conduct very) 
successful meetings alone; so that this fall 
with only two missionaries we were able to 
conduct eight meetings simultaneously. 
- Special efforts for children is an interesting 
feature that is being developed in conjunction 
Occasionally a few 
children can be gathered for a morning meet- 
ing, but usually the best time is before the 
night service, while the crowd is gathering. | 
Adults come late, but the children come early, | 
and it was observing this that gave us the idea 
of a special service for them. They are told) 
of the Sunday School held everywhere and a) 
practical exhibition given of that work then) 
and there. They are taught a hymn, such as} 
“Jesus Loves Me,” one or two questions in the| 
Child’s Catechism or a verse of Scripture; then| 
a picture chart is exhibited and a Scripture} 
lesson enforced. Picture cards are exhibited 
and they are promised one as a reward for) 
perfect recitation on the succeeding night of} 
what has been learned, this offer applying to} 
any new scholars also. The attendance and| 
interest grows, extending to the parents, who} 
crowd in earlier to hear the drill of the children, 
incidentally learning many truths themselves, 
For this work we try to secure a young man 
who has had considerable experience in this: 
kind of work for children, and we have devel 
oped many such in this field. We consider 
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the children’s meeting one of the most valuable 
features which have been evolved. 

Results. As a valuable evangelistic agency 
the tent meeting may be commended unre- 
servedly. It has proved itself an effective 
means of proclaiming the gospel message, 
breaking down prejudices and removing mis- 
conceptions, and sowing the seed of the Word. 
But no permanent, visible results may be look- 
ed for unless the meeting is adequately fol- 
lowed up. We have achieved some very satis- 
factory permanent results, but none except 
where some Christian worker has been near 
enough to follow up the opening systematical- 
ly during the succeding months. The best 
results have been attained where the meeting 


has been held preliminary to locating a new 
worker in the neighborhood, or held near 
enough to a group of Christians so that they 
may form a new prayer group in connection 
with the church, to be visited by the evan- 
gelist (chosa) and aided by the Church. It is 
also a good idea to hold a tent meeting ina 
neighborhood into which a good Christian 
family has recently moved. We are now plan- 
ning to follow up this work during the winter 
months, sending a couple of workers for ten 
days each month into selected districts, where 
they will secure a room for headquarters and 
remain in the neighborhood until the gospel is 
effectively preached to every home. 


A New Orientation 


in the Training of 


Not since the Middle Ages has the field of 
the religious worker been so broad as it is at 
the present day. In mediaeval times the 
Church not only propagated religion, but 
provided Europe with education and literature, 
promoted the practice of medicine, nurtured 
science, and taught many industrial and com- 
mercial arts. Gradually these branches of 
instruction slipped away from the Church and 
passed under secular control. When the Church 
undertook the task of world evangelization 
finding many human needs not ministered to, 
she resumed her mediaeval functions, and 
gave to the continents of Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the sea the benefits of education, 
literature, medicine, industrial training, as well 
as ideas of enlightened goverment. Meanwhile, 
in evangelized lands the advent and develop- 
ment of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and the recent growth 
of the social service idea, have greatly enlarg- 
ed the scope of the religious worker’s activities 
and added almost a new profession. These 
new conceptions of religious service have react- 
ed on the missionary propaganda of Korea 


Religious Workers. 


and elsewhere in determining the methods to 
be used. 

In the homeland new conceptions of re- 
ligious community work are spreading and 
certain readjustments of methods are being 
made. There are, of course, many Churches 
which hesitate to introduce new methods. The 
majority of Churches are still satisfied with the 
minimum program of the usual Sunday services 
and weekly prayer meeting, and afew other 
activities thrown in. The more active Churches 
put on an extensive program, and function 
as real community centres : something is going 
on all the time and the doors are practically 
always open. The progressive city or town 
does not consider itself proverly equipped to 
handle its religious problems unless it has; in 
addition to its Churches, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. But in many communities 
the Church is all that the people are able to 
carry, and they cannot afford separate Associa- 
tion plants like the larger centres. On the 
other hand, many communities are carrying 
more Churches than they can well afford, and 
are not getting the returns in efficiency which 
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they could expect if they concentrated on one 
or two properly manned and equipped religious 
plants. In other words, the clinging to deno- 
minationalism is costing many communities 
more in men and efficiency than if they were 
to branch out on new lines, 

This condition was impressed very strongly 
upon me by the religious situation in my 
former home, The suburb where I lived had 
no library, gymnasium or other municipal 
provision for the recreational needs of its 
young people. Four Churches served the 
community, but their activities were along 
conservative lines, and the buildings were dark 
about five nights a week. They made no real 
effort to supply the lack of recreational faci- 
lities for the youth of the community. Not 
one of the Churches was strong enough to pay 


its minister an adequate salary ; and, naturally, 


they had no funds for community work. What 
that suburb needed was a plant that would not 
only handle the religious services on Sunday, 
but would also be a community centre during 
the week. It did not need four men doing 
precisely the same kind of work. If it had had 
one director of religious work, a director of 
boys’ work, a lady director of girls’ work, and 
a physical director, or directer of community 
play, its needs would have been adequately 
met. The community would have lost nothing 
in the way of religious advantages; its social 
needs would have been splendidly ministered -to 
and it could have obtained its workers without 
increasing its expenditure: indeed, because of 
the intensified ministry it would have secured 
its funds much more easily. Courses of teacher 
training, community choir and orchestral work, 
mission study, and all kindred work could 
have been better handled under one direction 
than by the various congregations working 
separately. 

Judging by articles in the religious press, 
and in such magazines as “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” some such religious plant as I have 
indicated will be the rule in American and 
Canadian communities before long. Can a 
plan of this kind not be worked to great ad- 
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vantage in a country so destitute of ideals of 
of social leadership as is Korea ? . 

Analysing carefully the methods of the most 
active institutional Churches, and the plan out- 
lined for the suburban community mentioned 
above, it will be found that these very closely 
approximate the combined programs of the 


Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian - 


Associations. 


tion program be added, as far as possible, to | 


the present program of the average Church, 
the needs of the community would be more 
adequately met than they are at present. 
There is no valid reason why the Church and 
the Y. M. C. A. should always develope in 
separate watertight compartments. The Y. M. 


C. A. embodies a certain idea applied to religi- | 
ous work, which can be adopted and worked | 


out by the Church if it wishes todoso. In 
larger centres, no doubt the highly specialized 
buildings of the Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 
can still be erected to advantage, but the 
smaller centres cannot well afford a multipli- 
city of buildings, and could work out their 
community centres much more profitably and 
economically either in connection with their 
schools or church buildings. 
mainly an architectural one—the problem of 


designing a church or school that will permit | 


of the Association program as well as fit the 


needs of the ordinary church or school build- | 


ing. 
_ Granted that the community religious and 
social life would be bettered by the addition of 


the Association program, provision must be | 


made in the institutions where religious work- 
ers are being trained to prepare the students 
for such leadership. What I advocate, in a nut- 
shell, is that all institutions in Korea which are 
training men or women for religious work 
should add to their present curriculum, as elec- 
tive courses, the syllabus of an Association col- 
lege or training school. It should not be a mat- 
ter of great difficulty to secure instructors, for 
there are in Korea and Japan foreign and na- 
tive men and women trained in Association work 
who would be available as teachers. 


The problem is | 


If the 


In other words, if the Associa-— 


| 
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Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. continue to deve- 
lope in Asia, as they will, training schools must 
be established, and why should they not be in 
connection with existing institutions where 
many of the subjects which must be taught in 
a distinctive Association school, such as Bible, 
psychology, and so on, are already in the syl- 
labus? Furthermore, the addition of such 
courses in our present training schools would 
enlarge the field of subsquent service of the 
students, and provide larger scope for their 
preferences and abilities. 

In addition to Association instructors, officials 
of the government, who are particularly 
entrusted with schemes of social development, 
should be invited to lecture to the students, so 
that they may be able to co-operate with the 
Government in furthering these plans for 
social betterment. This is not a new idea in 
the homeland, for all theological students in 
the University of Saskatchewan are required 
to attend lectures in the agricultural course of 
the University. In India, the Y. M. C. A. has 
rendered real help to the people by forming 
rural credit and co-operative associations. 

I should like to give at this point a concrete 
illustration of social leadership on the part of 
a Canadian minister. This young man had 
taken the specialized course for the rural min- 
istry during his seminary training. His first 
charge was in a backward farming community 
in one of the Atlantic counties of Nova Scotia. 
The people were not well off; their methods 
of farming were antiquated; their livestock 
was mainly “scrub”; they had very little ready 
money; they worked so hard for their living 
that there was little time for recreational ac- 
tivities in the whole settlement. The young 
minister realized that he could best help the 
community by improving economic conditions. 
So he got in touch with the provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture, and opened his church 
building to the lecturers of the government. 
Soon he noticed that the younger farmers were 
improving their farm methods, and that their 
livestock was beginning to grade up. While 
this was going on, by entertainments and 


games he introduced a better social conscious- 
ness into the the community. After prelimin- 
ary work along these lines, he deemed that) 
the time had come to start a creamery, and by. 
that means get more money circulating and do 
away with the system of barter which was the 
order of the day. He accomplished the mi- 
racle of getting enough money subscribed to 
build the creamery. When the building was 
up he found that no one had the ability or ex- 
perience to run it; so he became secretary aad 
manager; and for two seasons he managed a 
very large business for the co-operative share- 
holders. He received no salary for this extra 
work. The improved economic condition of 
the community, of course, reacted on its Church 
life. A new spirit of progress was evident in 
the Church, and this reinvigoration was shown. 
in a tangible way; the minister’s salary was in- 
creased by $300 a year, and the givings to 
missions rose from $25 to $300a year. This 
story illustrates how the social leadership of 
one man reacted on the religious and social 
life of a typical rural community. No doubt,. 
instances of this kind throughout America 
could be multiplied. It is my opinion that 
leadership of this type would advance Chris- 
tianity by leaps and bounds in Korea. While 
one competent man can handle the ordinary 
rural community, a group of specialized work- 
ers would be required for the larger settle- 
ments. 

I take it that it is the desire to give the ris- 
ing Korean Church the very best vision and 
methods of work that the whole world affords; 
and not to burden or handicap its religious 
leaders with ideals and methods which are in 
process of being discarded elsewhere. That 
being the case, the obvious place to commence 
is in the institutions which are training the re- 
ligious leadership of the future. 

Granted that this leadership is graduated, 
the practical difficulty may arise at first of find- 
ing communities willing to pay for specialized 
service. A community may think that it is 
doing all it can in supporting its one pastor. 
The Missions and. Y. M..C. A. might well assist 
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jn financing a few experimental stations of this 
kind, because nothing will succeed like success. 
Once the feasibility of the plan is demonstrat- 
ed, there will be calls from various places for 
specialized workers, and the budget will be 
forthcoming on the principle of self-support. 
That the time is ripe for this new leadership 
is evident from an incident which | learned 
since preparing the first draft of this article. 
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A prominent missionary in the north of Korea 
requested the Y. M. C. A. headquarters to 
start Association work in his community, and 
the advice tendered to this missionary is the 
theme of this article—he was advised to add 
to his present Church activities the Association 
program. That, it seems to the writer, is the 
logical method of development. 


Functions of the Board of Missionary Preparation. 


By FRANK K. SANDERS, PH. D. 


Since my brief visit to Seoul, last September, 
when I had the good fortune to be present at 
the annual meeting of the Federal Council, I 
have desired to make a compact statement re- 


garding the work of the Board of Missionary 


Preparation for publication, in order that all of 
the missionaries in Korea might know of its 
work. My purpose in going to the Far East 
was, in part, to get the missionary body, young 
and old alike, acquainted with the Board, its 
purposes, its representative character and its 
active relation to every missionary in the field, 
particularly to junior missionaries. Being un- 
able, especially while in Seoul, to extend my 
tour throughout Korea, I desire to make this 
printed presentation of the history of the 
Board. 

The Board of Missionary Preparation had its 
origin in the action of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in 1910, which recommended the or- 
ganization in Europe and in North America of 
representative bodies which should thorough- 
ly investigate all questions relating to the prob- 
lem of furnishing efficient missionaries for 
the field. About June, 1911, the Board of Mis- 
sionary Preparation for North America’ was 
organized under the auspices of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, the or- 
ganization most truly representative of all the 
North American Boards. It was composed of 
thirty-six members, to be selected not on a 
delegated basis but as representing leadership 
along every line of missionary activity related 


to this group of questions. Some were mis- 


sionary administrators, some general educa- 


tors, some mission experts, some connected 
with institutions for missionary training. The 
idea was to organize a body which should 
thoroughly study the problems of missionary 
training from any angle. It naturally took a. 


little time for the Board to find itself, to dis- | 
cover exactly the best way of doing its work; | 


but for the last five years its work has develop-. 
ed very rapidly along lines which seemed those 
of natural development. 


The policy of the Board of Missionary Prep- 


aration at the present time has to be wide- 


ranging. It touches missionary interests in at | 


least seven ways. It is not equally responsible | 
for all parts of this sevenfold program, but | 
seems justified in making each part the object 
of its careful study. 

In the first place, the Board naturally deals: 
with the interests of the missionary candidate, 
by whom is meant the volunteer for missions 
who has definitely aligned himself with a Mis- 
sionary Board, having expressed his desire to go 
to the mission field under the auspices of that 
Board. Such candidates require a great variety. 
of information and considerable advice. The 
Board maintains its office as a bureau of infor- 
mation, ready at all times to answer with great 
care the educational queries of such candi- 
dates, facilitating their wise use of the time and 
energy at their disposal in preparing for service 
in the field. Such advice can never be given 
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adequately in printed form for each student’s 
situation is in some respects individualized. 
On the other hand, the accumulated mission- 
ary experience of past years can be made 
available for the missionary candidate. The 
Board has set itself to this task by preparing 
a series of four pamphlets on the missionary 
task, whether evangelistic, educational, medic- 
al or among women and a series of six on the 
great typical missionary fields, in which the 
essential character and demands of each of the 
_ six great typical fields is discussed, not in full- 
est detail, but in accordance with the needs of 
the candidate who begins to wish to shape his 
thinking and studies to the real needs of some 
field. It is the theory of the Board that it is 
not inadvisable for a young candidate to make 
a sort of a choice between fields and to begin 
a course of discriminating study regarding 
that field, even should the need arise later on 
for going to some other field. The object is to 
encourage a more thorough type of reading 
and study, rather than to develop a highly 
specialized knowledge. 

In the second place, the Board of Missionary 
Preparation cooperates with all Mission Boards 
in studying the very best methods of handling 
missionary candidates. This is really a science 
by itself, if not an art, and deserves far greater 
attention than it has yet received. The very 
best methods of selection, encouragement, 
training and placing of candidates need to be 
emphasized. It is believed that great progress 
in these respects may be confidently anticipat- 
ed in the near future. All Boards have been 
sinners, the large ones as well as the little 
ones. They are due for repentance. 

In the third place, the Board of Missionary 
Preparation is interested in standardizing, as 
far as possible, the share which each educa- 
tional institution in North America should take 
in the preparation of missionaries for their 
task. The number of these institutions is 
legion. The extent of their responsibility 
varies greatly. Those most closely connected 
with the problem are naturally the training 
schools, the theological seminaries and the pro- 


fessional schools, yet we cannot minimize the 
share of our colleges. This function alone of 
the Board calls for a very varied activity. 

In the fourth place, the Board is studying 
one of the most perplexing questions now be- 
fore the missionary world, namely, the extent 
and character of the specialized training which 
should be given to missionary candidates just 
before their departure for the field, at a time 
when they are quite sure of their field and 
practically of their task. There is no un- 
animity regarding this problem, either on the 
field or at home. There are those who advo- 
cate a solid year of specialized study at home, 
intended to acquaint the candidate with the 
history, literature, the life and the problems, 
possibly even with the language of his partic- 
ular field. There are others who declare that 
the young missionary had better go to his task 
with only a general collegiate and professional 
equipment, relying on the training resources 
of the field and on his first furlough at home 
to furnish the necessary specialized training. 
Still others hold views all the way between 
these. In England great progress was made 
before the war in developing a first-rate sum- 
mer school of missions at Oxford, which aimed 
in a few weeks to furnish just the sort of 
specialized training needed by the missionary 
candidate. Whether something like this should 
be a policy in North America or whether a few 
unusually equipped institutions should be de- 
veloped to furnish the desired year of highly 
specialized training or whether such institu- 
tions should be developed in each mission field 
is still to be determined. It is one of the live 
issues of today. 

In the fifth place, the Board of Missionary 
Preparation is profoundly interested in the 
proper use by the young missionary of his 
first year on the field. The responsibility for 
the actual use of this time rests, of course, 
with the organized missionary leadership in 
each field. In China great progress has been 
made in developing highly efficient language 
schools, which’ are seemingly solving this 
particular problem satisfactorily. Probably, 
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through the standardization of such language 
schools and their introduction throughout the 
missionary world, the problem will find a solu- 
tion. The question is how to enable the young 
missionary to lay the most enduring: linguistic 
foundations, to maintain his health, his hope- 
fulness and his spirit of devotion and at the 
same time, to acquire as broad as possible a 
grasp of the country which he has adopted and 
of its peoples. The Board of Missionary Prep- 
aration, on behalf of the Boards of North 
America, is deeply interested in following up 
the experience of each missionary field and 
making that available for all. 

In the sixth place, the Board is quite as 
keenly interested in the history of the young 
missionary during the remainder of the first 
term of service. This period is quite as critic- 
al in the life of the missionary as the first 
year. During it many grievous errors are made 
by young missionaries individually from which 
they should be guarded as far as possible. 
Here, again, the responsibility is primarily 
with the missionaries on the field, through a 
committee of the federation or acting on be- 
half of a specific mission group. The Board 
of Missionary Preparation is merely a student 
of policies, seeking to do all in its power to 
standardize these policies by applying the ex- 
perience gained in one field to the problems of 
another field. -In this connection, however, 
the Board has been aiming at a specific contri- 
bution to the training of the junior missionary 
by a series of publications, on which it has ex- 
pended much money and time, relating to the 
presentation of Christianity-to the peoples 
brought up under the influence of each his- 
toric religion. Three such reports have been 
completed: one relating to Confucian peoples, 
one relating to Mohammedans and one relat- 
ing to Hindus. Two others are in process: 
one relating to Buddhists, the other to peoples 
following primitive forms of religion. 

These reports have drawn carefully on the 
missionary experience of past decades, but also 
aim to be in accordance with the very best 
judgments of modernscholarship. They ought 
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to greatly shorten the process by which a 
young missionary visualizes his religious task. 
Of course, being a new venture, they will be 


open more or less to friendly criticism, but 


even without it will be worth careful study. 
Finally, the Board relates itself to the inter- 
ests of missions by seeking to broaden the 


scope and value of the missionary furlough, 
Its platform is | 
that every young missionary, not barred by | 


particularly the first furlough. 


conditions of health, family: responsibility or 
special task should make the first furlough 
home an educational experience. 


The Board | 


of Missionary Preparation stands ready to ass | 
sist each missionary in making it a fruitful ex- | 


perience, exactly adapted to his needs. No 
two individuals have the same need, as a rule. 
Moreover, the execution of any particular plan 
may be modified by a number of conditions 
which arise in the case of the individual. 


The 


determination, therefore, of the very wisest | 


plan which a young missionary can pursue 


under the circumstances available is a puzzling | 


matter, calling for a good deal of educational 


experience, a wide knowledge of the institu-| 


tions of North America, and a fairly intimate ; 
Most for: | 


contact with missionary problems. 
eign secretaries lack the training which would 
give them this knowledge. The questions are 


those which must be answered by experts. | 


The Board of Missionary Preparation may not 
be able to answer every question itself, but can 


readily see that it has a satisfactory answer. 


It will mean much. to the advancement of the 


missionary enterprise, if the first furlough can | 


come to be habitually used for educational 


ends. : ; Dees | 


Not every question involved in a furlough 
can be answered by or through the Board. of 
Missionary Preparation. The young missions 
ary himself and his friendly colleagues must. be 
the ones, who shall determine, on the whole; 
what lines of study he had better attempt. The 
Board at home will have something to say 
about the conditions under which the plans 
may be carried through... The Board of Mis- 


sionary Preparation stands ready to act as a 
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friendly agency in the matter, offering un- 
limited advice and assistance. It is not or- 
ganized to furnish funds or scholarships. 

It will be seen from this review that the 
range of the Board is extensive. It is doing 
for all the Mission Boards taken together a 
piece of work which no one Board, however 
strong, could afford to carry through. It has 
no other standing than that given it by the 
Boards. It has no objective except their inter- 
ests and those of the missionaries. Its very 
name implies that its principal task is to deal 
with those in process of training for mission- 
ary service. It ventures to define this process 
as extending clear through the first furlough. 
The Board of Missionary Preparation does not 
ignore or forget the larger body of matured 
missionaries. From them it gets most of its 
wisdom. It is now planning a series of small 


publications on the personal life of the mission- 
ary, which will be quite as interesting to ma- 
tured missionaries as to their juniors. — It 
wishes to invite the friendly cooperation of 
every missionary in each field, since only by a 
prompt and willing response to its requests 
can such important schemes as have been out- 
lined be carried through. It cordially invites 
all kinds of correspondence from any mission- 
ary who desires to lay before it either individu- 
al interests or some line of service which it 
may render. All such communications should 
be sent to the central office, 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The normal way for a mis- 
sionary to obtain its publications is through 
this Home Board, but they are on sale at the 
office on application and form already a wide- 
ranging missionary library. 


From Baal to Christ. 


By CHARLES ALLEN CLARK. 


' Baal among the Jews was the mountain 
‘spirit. Because of Bel, the Babylonian god of 
the sun, many scholars have. thought that the 
‘Baalim were also god or gods of the sun, but, 
for one acquainted with Korea as he reads the 
Old Testament story, he cannot help but feel 
that the Baal worship of the Jews is the same 
as the Sansin (mountain spirit) worship of 
Chosen. “On every mountain top in Canaan, 
they worshipped the Baalim and ‘committed 
abominations there”! ‘“The sacred groves on 
the hilltops” —we have them everywhere sur- 
rounding: the little shrines or rockpiles that 
enshrine the mountain gods.. Many a Christian 
in these last years has fallen into hotter water 
than Josiah did for putting an axe to these 
sacred trees. 

It is most interesting to study this worship 
of Baal in this other Chosen land of the East. 
Twice a year, Spring and Fall, in nearly all of 
the country villages of this country the cere- 
monies take place.» The whole village gathers 
for the worship. Food is spread on tables be- 


fore the Sansin. Sometimes the sorceress is 
called in to preside but more often the village 
elders conduct the affair. In many places, the 
ceremony closes with men piping and dancing 
and feasting all through the succeeding night. 

Some of the Christians are ashamed of the 
old sacrifices and do not like to discuss them. 
It seems to me not a thing to be ashamed of at 
all, and it gives a Christian a queer feeling of 
being back in Bible times when he knows that 


‘all around him here twice a year bloody offer- 


ings are being offered to the only spirits which 
the non-Christians know. It is pathetic that 
they should still be offering their sacrifices to 
“unknown gods many,” when the Great Sacri- 
fice has come and wrought His perfect work, 
but it is also beautiful to think of the people 
“feeling after God if haply they may find him” 
even in the dress of the Baalim. 

The sacrifices in many of the villages are 
defiled by having beer as one of the most im- 
portant offerings to Baal, and most of the 
sacrifice days end in a general carousal, but in 
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its pure form, the sacrifice is a beautiful thing. 
I have just come from one of my churches 
where I heard in detail how the ceremony-used 
to be performed. 

Seven days before the sacrifice, the villages 
met in a massmeeting (men only of course), 
and a “Chaykwan” (temporary high priest) 
and a “Chookkwan” (chief prayer reader) were 
chosen from among the cleanest, best of the 
village head men. A couple of other men 
were also chosen as attendants for them, for 
erecting the little tabernacle, preparing the 
bull, cooking the food, etc. A bull was care- 
fully selected for the sacrifice, the purchase 
price being shared by all the villagers. The 
bull must be all of one color and without 
blemish. A cow was notallowed. How much 
this sounds like Leviticus ! 

For ‘seven days before the ceremony, all 
of these specially chosen men purified them- 
selves in their homes. They ate no meat and 
used no tobacco (what a commentary on the 
customary use of the same!): received no visi- 

tors, made no calls and kept themselves as far 
as possible from the ordinary affairs of life. 

On the day before the sacrifice, those ap- 
pointed for the task erected the little tabernacle 
with the roof of tree boughs and sides of mat- 
ting. This was placed in front of the Baalim’s 


shrine or upon some high point of ground. 


near the town. The bull was killed on the 
lower ground,some distance away by the vil- 
lage butcher and the meat was prepared there, 
washed, and then brought reverently and hung 
in the little tabernacle, uncooked. The butcher 
particularly was not allowed to approach the 
sacrificial spot, nor did any of the other villa- 
gers come. They were all counted “unclean!” 

A little of the meat was given to one of the 
chosen attendants to be cooked, but no atom 
of it could be eaten or taken away until the 
sacrifice was completed. The blood was 
gathered reverently in a vessel and placed ina 
back corner of the booth. 

All that night the raw flesh remained before 
Baal in the little tabernacle in muté attestation 
of the village’s devotion. 
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At cock-crowing the next morning the whole 
town assembled. The ‘“Chaykwan” put on 
the voluminous, white, sacrificial robe with the | 
big sleeves hanging almost to the ground, and 
girded himself with a girdle whose tassels 
hung at his side. An attendant spread in the | 
tabernacle a table of hot cooked food, rice, 
meat and fruits. The ‘‘Chookkwan” took 
his prayer books and the ‘‘Chaykwan” and_| 
‘Chookkwan” alone: went into the little taber-: 
nacle. No other person was allowed near the: 
“holy place!” The villagers stood around on 
the lower ground as the Jews did when Moses 
ascended Sinai. 

As the “Chookkwan” read the prayers, the| 
“Chaykwan” prostrated himself before the: 
Baal. The prayers were in general according} 
to a set form, but each year they varied more} 
or less. Sometimes the ‘“Chookkwan’” began) 
by reading the roll of the householders parti-' 
cipating, and as the ‘“‘Chaykwan” prostrated 
himself after that, all of the waiting villagers! 
also prostrated themselves and answered with 
a shout signifying, “Amen.” Various petitions: 
were made for protection from physical evils} 
of various kinds, for good crops, many sons,, 
etc. The prayers were written on long} 
rolls of paper and sometimes two attendantss 
had to stand on each side of the “Chook-: 
kwan” to hold the “book” as he read. (Re- 
member Aaron and Hur!) The ‘‘Chaykwan”? 
repeatedly prostrated himself as the reading; 
went on, and “‘all of the people stood afar off: 
and said Amen !” . 

After the sacrifice was completed and the} 
“Chaykwan’’ had removed sacrificial robes, all} 
of the people came near to eat of the sacrifice 
that had been cooked. Special portions of the: 
meat were given to those who had taken part} 
in the service. (See the priests’ portions in| 
Lev. 1-7). The head of the bull was usually; 
the portion given to the “Chaykwan.” | 

By public opinion everyone in the town was} 
compelled to share in the original cost of the: 
bull, and also to take his share of the meat. 
Every Fall and Spring for these thirty years} 
weak new Christians in the little mountain) 
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towns have had to fight out’ this question of 
“meats offered to idels,’’ and what a practical 
book the Bible has been to them in their con- 
ditions, and how they have blessed and do 
bless Paul for his explicit directions on this 
point! The Christians do not take their share 
of the meat, and for many it has meant 
ostracism. 


Where the village was small and they could 
not afford to offer a whole bull to the Baalim, 
a bull’s head only was bought at the butcher’s 
and offered with fruits and rice. When too 
poor even for that, they have offered a bit of 
pork and the other things, but the part of the 
“Chaykwan” and “Chookkwan” was always 
the same. 


There are few scenes in this Chosen land 
more pathetic to a Christian than this. Poor 
people! feeling after God and finding only the 
Baalim ! 


“T will lift up my eyes unto the hills’ says 
the Psalmist. “From whence cometh my 
strength? From the Baalim? oh, no! My 
strength cometh from God who made the 
heavens and the earth!’ Above the hills and 
the Baalim, He reigns whose right it is. 
Punctuation has almost spoiled that verse in 
our English Bibles. The Psalmist did not look 
to the hills except to visualize how much Je- 
hovah was over and beyond them. 


In the town of Takmi, for scores of years, 
Spring and Fall, the Baalim were worshipped 
on a little hill in the middle of the valley after 
the manner which I have just described. Ten 
years ago a large part of the town became 
Christian and decided to build a church. By 
popular vote, the old site of Baal’s tabernacles 
was taken and we now have there a Christian 
church ‘and school. From Baal to Christ! 
There is the same old hunger of the human 
heart, but now it is satisfied in Him. 


In another of my towns, the tabernacles 
were erected on the bank of the river in an 
open plain, and not the “Sansinchay” but the 
“Ohunchay” (“worship of heaven or god”) 
was performed. Now in that town, most of 


the people are Christian and a permanent 
house of worship of the God of Heaven is 
erected near the former site. 

Usually when the town was in a plain, 
“Chunchay” was practised, and when near a 
mountain “Sanchay.” Sometimes there was a 
permanent shrine already in existence so that 
a new tabernacle was not erected. Sometimes 
a rock was set up to help visualize the Baal. 
(Remember Jacob and his pillar anointing.) 
There is such a rock in one place 10 miles east 
of Seoul. In each village things varied a 
little but in the main the sacrifices were as I 
have given them. 

I have used the past tense above in many 
places because I was quoting what I have been 
told, but please note that these things are not 
of the past. 1918 A. D. not B. c. They are 
being done now. In seven towns that I visit- 
ed last week, they had every one either just 
had the sacrifice or for some good reason had 
given it up for this year. In one town a man 
had died, and the people said that they were 
all too “unclean” this year to draw near to 
worship Baal. In towns where the Christians 
predominate, the sacrifices are no longer held 
of course, and there are also in these later 


years great numbers of towns that are more 


or less giving them up. 

Civilization is flooding in upon us. Mate- 
rialism is trying to wipe out all traces of things 
like this. Before many years these ceremonies 
are apt to go as so many of the beautiful old 
things have gone. The regrettable thing is 
that in so many places they are turning from 
Baal, but not to Christ. Today is our great 
opportunity. May we have the wisdom and 
the spiritual power to help them in this transi- 
tion from Baal to Christ, to help them not to 
lose that which is beautiful in the old days 
while they are taking on the beauty of the 
new! 
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A Korean “Hankap.” 


By CHARLES F. BERNHEISEL. 


~ Every nation has its own peculiar institutions 
and customs that bring its life into contrast with 
other nations and peoples. The life of most of 
these Oriental nations is very similar in many 
respects and yet each one has its own peculiar 
customs. When he returns from China the 
Korean can spend hours regaling his friends 
with a recital of the strange customs that he 
witnessed there. 

One of the institutions of the Orient that is 
strange to the Westerner is the method of 
reckoning time. In fact there are two methods 
in vogue and they are both used contempora- 
neously. One method is to reckon the time 
according to the year of the reigning dynasty. 
So the entrance of a new sovereign means a 
change in the calendar, all succeeding time till 
his death or removal being such and such a 
year of the reigning house. For instance, this 
year 1918 is the 7th year of “Tai-junge”’ (KIE) 
the latter word being the name of the present 
dynasty of the Japanese empire. How the 
Orientals are able to compute past time with 
such a system passes the comprehension of 
most foreigners. 

The other method is the division of time into 
cycles of sixty years each, each year of the 
cycle having its own name. The first year of 
the cycle is called “Kap-ja” (FA) and the 
whole cycle is called ‘“Hankap” (BRB) or the 
complete cycle. The present year is known as 
Moo-o and is the fifty-fifth year of the cycle, 
the cycle therefore coming to an end in the 
year 1923. 

When a person has reached his sixty-first 
birthday he is said to have passed his “han- 
kap” and this is a very important event in the 
life of the Korean. There are three events in 
“his life that are considered worthy of special 
celebration and afford occasion for a feast, or 
the expenditure of a large amount of money or 
both. These events are marriage, the com- 
pletion of the cycle and death. The proper 


observance of these events has beggared more 
Koreans than one could count in the course of 
a cycle. Custom is inexorable on these occa- 
sions. Things have to be done with proper 
eclat or eternal disgrace attaches thereto. 
Since writing the above lines the writer was 
visited by a Korean who requested the loan of 
money for the purpose of paying for the wed- 
ding feast of his son. The son has been en- 
gaged for some years and now the girl’s 
parents are urging the consummation of the 
engagement. The father of the groom is a 
poor man who earns his bread by day labor! 
and on account of the hard times has not been 
able to lay by anything in store for this com-. 
ing event. Nothing was said as to how he 
would repay the requested loan of fifty yen. 
The ordinary Korean follows the Scriptural 
injunction and ‘‘takes no thought of the mor- 
row, for sufficient unto the day is the evill 
thereof.” His exegesis may be at fault but. 
the securing of a proper exegesis is another off 
the things that does not constitute a worry.| 
The above mentioned fifty yen is just about 
the equivalent of one hundred days labor andi 
yet the poor man was willing to mortgage th al 
future for that amount in order to discharge: 
the immemorial duty to custom, and avoid the 
disgrace of giving a wedding feast that wass 
not up to the standard demanded by custom|| 
The writer could not resist the temptation ta 
read the man a curtain lecture upon the neces | 
sity of getting married according to one’s 
means, custom to the contrary notwithstand 
ing. Many old customs are being broker 
these days and he hopes that the Koreans. 
and especially Christian Koreans, will have 
both grace and sense enough to reform these 
iniquitous customs that have been the ruina,| 
tion of so many thousands of Koreans in thé 
ages past. | 
And there are some among the Christiang! 
who are anxious to reform these marriage and 


} 
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other customs and are taking the lead in the 
reform. Some time ago one instance came to 
writer’s notice that caused him to rejoice. 
‘One Christian man wanted to marry off one of 
his children but could not give the customary 
feast [without going into debt. He therefore 
decided to take the bull by the horns and give 
‘a spread according to his means and when the 
occasion arrived and the guests were assembl- 
ed at the house in anticipation of the usual 
munificent repast they were astonished to 
have tea and cake only served to them. The 
host was the recipient of much abuse from his 
fellow citizens on account of his action. He 
knew that it would be so but he considered 
- that it would be a smaller disgrace to him than 
to go into debt for the event. May his tribe 
increase ! It is further reported that when the 
- Japanese magistrate of the town heard of the 
circumstance he called the man in and highly 
commended his action. May the tribe of such 
officials increase also! They have it in their 
- power to greatly help on such reforms. 

Our remarks, of course, apply only to the 
poor man. It is the privilege of the rich to 
spend as much on these events as their pocket 
books allow and no one will find fault with 
them for doing so. . 

It was the writer’s privilege recently to 
attend one of these “‘Han-kaps” which he would 
like to describe. About two miles from Sorai 
Beach is the little village of Sorai that gives 
name to the beach. The village is famous as 
the seat of one of the oldest Christian churches 
in Korea. Pastor Suh and his older brother 
were among the earliest converts to Christian- 

ity in this country. They afterwards settled in 
this far off village of Sorai where they began 
to preach the Gospel and soon a Church was 
established. Mr. Suh soon became the helper 
_ of the missionary in charge of tha tdistrict, the 
Jate Dr. Underwood. In the fall of the year 
1901 it was the privilege of the writer, in 
‘company with another new missionary, to 
make a trip among the Churches of that sec- 
tion and we were both deeply impressed with 
his sterling worth. He afterwards graduated 


from the Theological Seminary where it was 
the writer’s privilege to teach him for a while. 
He served the Church faithfully as pastor both 
of his home church in Sorai and elsewhere and 
now in the fulness of years he has retired 
from active service and is spending his remain- 
ing days in the quietness of his native village. 
He completed his cycle some six years ago and 
doubtless had an appropriate celebration of the 
event. The occasion of which we write was 
the ‘‘Han-kap” of his wife. She has been his 
faithful companion all these years and despite 
her age is a well-preserved and fine looking 
old lady without a grey hair in her head. The 
family decided to celebrate the event in a 
befitting way and several hundred invitations 
were issued, a large number of the mission- 
aries sojourning at Sorai being included in the 
list. Fortunately the family is comfortably off 
and therefore the finances of the occasion did 
not greatly trouble them. 

The valley in which Sorai is located is one of 
the most beautiful that the writer has seen in 
Korea, and he has travelled over a large part 
of the country. The landscape is everywhere 
covered with trees and is therefore in agree- 
able contrast to the ordinary barren aspect of 
the country. The roads approaching the 
village are beautifully lined on either side with 
trees and shrubbery so that it forcefully 
reminds one of the landscape of the English 
countryside. 

In a grove near the house the villagers were 
already gathered when we arrived. A gar- 
landed arch overspread each entrance to the 
grove. On the farther side was erected a dais 
on which were seated Pastor and Mrs. Suh. 
At one side was an organ from which appro- 
priate music was discoursed. Quite a program 
had been arranged in honor of the event. The 
second son made a good address of gratitude 
and felicitation on the happy occasion. One of 
the foreign ladies sang a solo. Two mission- 
aries and a Korean made addresses and then 
the members of the family, who had in the 
meantime retired, came marching in two by 
two and after making a profound bow before 
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their parents the elder son spoke in behalf of 
the descendents and presented a fine gold ring 
to the mother. 

The crowd then adjourned to another part 
of the grove where long tables were spread 
and loaded with food of various kinds. We 
helped ourselves according as we were able to 
partake of Oriental food, some eating more and 
some less. The spread was a very sensible 
one indeed and there was no attempt to make 
a display. Their good sense was manifested 
thereby. 

The family is an interesting one. There are 
three children. The older son graduated from 
the Severance Medical College some years ago 
and has since then been in private practice in 
a nearby town and is doing very well indeed. 
The second son graduated from a Mission 
academy a few years ago and then taught in 
the same school for several years. He is now 
-a student in the Nanking College, China. The 
third child is a daughter. Several years ago 
she graduated from the Mission Girls’ School 
in Seoul. She afterwards taught for a few 
years and since then has been at home caring 
for her parents and assisting in the local Church 
where she has been an efficient helper. She 
is a large, fine-looking girl. Two days before 
this “Han-kap” she was married to a Korean 


My First Seven Months in Korea. 


By MISS HALLIE COVINGTON. 


I suppose there is no year more wonderful 
than the first spent on the Mission Field. 
Mine, thus far, has been a year of varied ex- 
periences ; there have been of course, times of 
discouragement and home sickness, but there 
have been times also of great happiness and 
joy as I have seen the results of Christianity 
in this country and have looked forward to the 
time when I could have a little part in this 
great work. 

It has been a very great pleasure and bless- 
ing that, during my seven months'stay in Ko- 
rea, I have been permitted to visit seven 


young man who studied civil engineering and 
is now in business in Shanghai, China. Korean 
girls are married by the time they are sixteen | 
or seventeen but she lived to be an old maid 
of twenty-four summers, almost an unheard 
of thing in Korea, but gradually getting more 
frequent in the Christian Church. Her hus- 
band is a fine looking young man and is doing | 
a successful business. By waiting till years of | 
maturity and discretion they both have been 
greatly blest. 


Thus the three children are doing well and | 
are an honor to their parents. The two events | 
coming thus so close together made an impor- 
tant occasion in the life of the congregation 
and family. It shows what Christianity is 
doing and can do for the Korean people. It 
makes useful people of the parents. It edu- 
cates the children and makes them useful 
members of society. Here is one example of 
the power of Christianity to elevate the family 
and make it what it ought to be. The writer 
is glad to be able to record this event. It 
shows that the fruits of Christianity are really 
being manifested in this country and we hope} 
and pray that more and more such homes will 
appear and shed their gracious light through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 


Mission stations and to become acquainted 
with the members thereof, all of whom gave’ 
me most cordial and helpful welcome. I 
gratefully confess that the Missionaries have 
been lovely tome andI am very thankful for’ 
all their kindness. Were it not for the fact 
that a new missionary does not stay a “new 
missionary” very long, there would be great | 
danger, I fear, of her becoming spoiled. 

Though assigned to Andong at Christmas| 
time Taiku station kindly invited me to spend 
the rest of the year here and Miss Switzer, out 
of the goodness of her big heart, volunteered 
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to look after me. Andong station gladly gave 
consent, [am sure because they felt that a 
large station could best deal with a “large” 
problem. So since the last of January I 
have been enjoying life with Miss Switzer as 
a member of Taiku Station. While Miss 
Switzer has been in the country like the New 
England School-Teacher, I have been visiting 
around, though I am sure no New England 
school teacher enjoyed his visits as much as I 
have mine. While staying with Miss Pollard 
at the Girls’ School it was a pleasure to get to 
know some of her school work, and to see and 
know the school girls. I was delighted to find 
that they have plenty of fun about them and 
are very much like American school girls. This 
year I have already had several interesting 
“sight-sees.’’ The day after I arrived in Seoul 
I attended the Emperor’s Birthday party and 
enjoyed it very much. Then later, while in 
Taiku I went with Miss Switzer to a Korean 
Grandmother’s Sixty-first birthday feast. It 
was quite a surprise to me to learn that the 
sixty-first birthday is such a great event to the 
women out here and a much happier day than 
the wedding day. But then I have found and 
am continuing to find that everything in the 
East is just exactly backwards to us; for ex- 
ample, the men take off their shoes and leave 


on their hats when they enter the house. | 


have not yet gotten accustomed to finding 
“Revelation” in the front of the Bible and the 
Doxology in the back of the hymnbook. 
Another interesting Korean affair that I at, 
tended was a wedding at Jan. Mrs. Cook, Mr, 
and Mrs. Anderson and I rode from Andong to 
Ian, about thirteen miles. The wedding was 
on Friday; evidently they are not supersti- 
tions out here. I was glad of the opportunity 


While at Ian we walked out about 3 miles to 
an interesting old Library where one of the 
early Korean teachers, a Confucianist, had 
once lived and taught. 

In April I went to Kong Chu the old capital 
of the South Province, where Miss Bergman 
had been holding a class, and from there we 
went out to one of the oldest and most his- 
toric monasteries of Korea. In Kong Chu I 
saw the old city bell which was made before 
the Birth of Christ. I have been glad of these 
opportunities to see and know more about 
Korea. ; 

One important thing I have done while in 
Taiku is to have met the Executive Committee. 
Now that I have found that they are not so 
“fierce” I think I shall not be quite so scared 
of the language committee, before which 
august body I shall soon be called to appear. 

Yet another thing which I should not fail to 
mention is that I got off, after many tedious 
hours of work, my first Montgomery Ward 
order. I found ita big job and preferred study- 
ing the Korean language. 

The most important thing of course has been 
my work. As all new missionaries do the first 
year, I have been teaching. Since the spring 
Institute began Miss Switzer has been making 
use of my wonderful ability to teach. I am 
teaching memory verses every day and singing 
twice a week. Also at the Girls’ School I have 
been teaching sight singing, something I have 
never taught and know very little about. I 
have enjoyed it very much, which is one in- 
teresting feature of the work. Another phase 
of the teaching that has been interesting to me 
is how much one can teach without talking. 
The sign language, and finger to point with, I 
have found most valuable. But the Koreans 


to see a Korean wedding. It was quite differ- 
ent from any wedding that I had seen before, 
To me the whole trip was most interesting, but 
I fear that it was not so ‘pleasant to Mrs. Cook 
who had to do all the talking for three “dumb” 
missionaries. In this trip I got a little sample 
of itinerating; also I learned something of Ko- 
-rean custom and tasted. some Korean food. 


are so appreciative that I am always glad to do 
what I can for them. Somehow their apprecia- 
tion seems to bring out our best and if my poor 
efforts at teaching have done them any good 
I am truly thankful. Also since I have been in 
Taiku, I have attended some of the Tuesday 
afternoon Bible Classes and though I couldn’t 
understand what was said the women seemed 
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to be glad to have me come, so of course I 
enjoyed going. 

Then I have done some visiting. Some 
with Mrs. Bruen, and some with the wo- 
men of the First Church. One week in March 
I went nearly every afternoon with the 
women of the First Church to call on the 
unbelievers in the city. During this week I 
had some interesting sight-sees and I think I 
myself was an interesting sight-see for many 
of them. We visited many of the wealthy 
homes of the city. One afternoon the women 
carried me to a home where they were having 
a feast. Not being able to talk I couldn’t ask 
questions but soon the Bride arrived in a chair 
so I realized it was a Bridal feast. Ifound that 
we were visiting at the home of the Groom. 
Ai another place I was seated on a green 
plush covered chair, the only chair, while the 
women went in to the next room. I felt some- 

what like an animalinacage. The children 
would come up to the edge of the porch, look 
in, and stand there and gaze. Ifcund out that 
I was being carried around asa sightsee or 
buffer because the women knew the heathen 
would treat them more considerately when 
there was a foreigner with them. So I was 
thankful if I could be of a little service in that 
way. 

But after all, that upon which I have spent 
most of my time this year and that which has 
been of course most important, has been the 
study of the language. It has been like a race, 
a race to cover the thousand yards of track as- 
signed to the first year runners. In this race 
beside the track and watching from the grand 
stand there have been several rooters and 
coachers and to all I am thankful. As I stood 
seven months ago at the starting line and 
looked up the track at the goal in the far dis- 
tance it seemed an impossible race, but then I 
remembered that I was not to do it alone, that 
I would be given the necessary strength and 
that there would be One by my side the whole 
way, so the race was begun. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ludlow got me ready by fitting 
me out with the necessary equipment. Mr. 


and Mrs. Crothers put me on the track and 
said “1, 2, 3, go,” and started me off. But 
before I had gone many yards I sat down on, 
the track and rested for nearly a month. 

While resting there I strayed off into many) 
interesting places, but Miss Winn found me, 
led me kindly and painstakingly over the 
rough places back to the track and placed me: 
again in position. There Mr. Bruen found] 
me, picked me up and with many kindly instruc:! 
tions started me off again, and every few 
yards when my feet would begin to lag he 
would push me back on the track and ahieee 
me on. ‘Then Mr. Erdman, one of the race 
track managers, came to the race and by his) 
many timely and accurate shores in his gentle} 
and encouraging manner, kept me well in posi- 
tion on the track and sent me flying several 
yards ahead. : 

On the track, on each side of me, encourag-; 
ing and pulling me by the hand, and guiding) 
me over the hard places are Miss Pollard and| 
Miss Switzer, the coachers, while in the grand] 
stand cheering me on are the other members} 
of the station, and later one of these, Mrs. 
Adams, came and joined in the race, thus help- 
ing me to reach the goal. In front, leading! 
the way as best he knows: how, guessing at 
what the runner wants by the curious signs: 
and sounds she makes, is the patient teache 
pushing steadily on. Later, towards the close} 
of the race, when the goal still seemed fa 
distant, as the time keeper was getting read 
to call time, and as the runner’s feet seemed! 
unable to speed up to the pace necessary fo! 
the last lap, Mr. Winn, another manager of the} 
race track, arrived at the race course and by) 
his encouragement and cheer, put fresh hopes 
in the runner’s tired brain and new life into 
her lagging feet. The goal has not yet been} 


M 


reached, but on June the twenty-first I hoped 
to swing across the line, receive the blue rib. 
bon, and announce to all these interested} 
spectators that the race is won. 

Summing up the important events of thes 
year, they are as follows: I have been in Korea) 


| 
seven months, I have been to seven mission} 
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stations, I have. visited three interesting 
monasteries, I have attended one wedding, one 
Korean Grandmother’s birthday party, I have 
stayed in twelve homes, I have been seen at 
one school Commencement, I have seen the Big 
Bible class for Women of Taiku, I have taught 
memory verses and singing, have attended 
several Bible Study Classes, I have seen the 
Executive Committee, sent off a Montgomery 
Ward order, visited in about thirty Korean 
houses, eaten a little of Korean food, learned 
a little of Korean custom, been pointed at 
and stared at as some wild animal from America, 
been looked at with pity because I could not 
talk, have realized the trials of a dumb person, 
and learned to sympathize with foreigners in 
a strange land, I have tried to keep house and 
had the cook look at me in utter amazement; 
then politely turn away and laugh. I have 
heard many strange sounds, seen many strange 
sights, and have done many things and had 
much fun along with my studying but I have 
not learned to sit on the floor or to talk! 


As I review this year I realize that I have 
done very little missionary work, but if I have 
been able to do a little Iam glad. I do feel 
that I have made a start, though a very little 
start, toward getting the language; but for that 
little bit lam thankful, although I have been 
able to do little, I feelithat this year has meant 
a great deal to me. It has been a great bless- 
ing to me to see and know these Korean 
Christians. Their strong simple faith and 
trust have been an inspiration to me. Know- 
ing and being associated with these other 
missionaries has been a great blessing and I 
am glad to have had the opportunity already 
of knowing so many of them. As I realize the 
wonderful opportunities and privileges that 
are ours as missionaries, and especially in Ko- 
rea, I. am indeed thankful to God for letting 
me have a small partin this work. I feel 
that ‘“My lines have fallen in pleasant places.’’ 
My desire is that God will make me a blessing 
to these people and use me greatly for the 
advancement of His Kingdom in Korea. 


The Haiju Tithing Society Prospers. 


By P. L. GROVE. 


This Society, which was conceived in a flame 
of spiritual enthusiasm, has been a wonderful 
factor in both the religious and financial pro- 
gress of the District. We claim for it a unique- 
ness that is perhaps unrivalled. It is more 
spiritual than financial, the emphasis being 
placed upon the sacred benefits accruing to 
the whole-hearted and honest tither. 

There is aritual used upon entering this 
society which matches, in depth of fervor and 
beauty of euphonious language, the ritual of 
our own Methodist Discipline.. The ceremony 
is impressive and solemn, for sacred and 
heavy obligations are being voluntarily assum- 

ed by the new member. Towards the close of 
the ceremony, the following three promises 
are required of the novice :— 

(1) To give one-tenth of his produce and 
income. 


(2) To seek to induce others to become 
tithers also. 

(3) To gladly surrender the certificate of 
membership, should he for any reason cease 
giving of his income, one-tenth to the Lord’s 
Work. 

Then, as his name is being called, he rises to 
his feet, while others are prostrate in prayer 
and meditation. In the hush of this solemn 
moment he makes his vow directly to God, and 
God, Who sees and knows, will hold him re- 
sponsible for any violation. 

The other unique characteristic of this 
organization, is that it. collects no funds for 
distribution, but allows every man the pri- 
velege of using his tithe as under God’s direc- 
tion he thinks best. Only a nominal - annual 
due is collected. Thus the giver’s direct res- 
ponsibility to God is implanted in his thinking, 
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and the society steers clear of all controversy 
and eliminates all discussion of how the 
society’s funds are to be distributed to best 
advantage. 

Our only meetings, twice a year, are to elect 
officers, to enroll new members, and to testify 
of blessings received in the giving of our 
money. While itis not obligatory to give an 
account of monies spent, one dear farmer 
rose to his feet and read out the following 
carefully detailed statement. He evidently is 
a believer in diversified farming as well as 
tithing. 


INCOME. 
1 Wheat .. 31.50 8 Peanuts: . cc cs «2:00 
2 Millet 88.00 9 Potatoes - eet ke 00 
3 Rice 30.00 10 Red Peppers ... ... 4.20 
4 White Beans 21.40 11 Turnips and Cabbage 5.50 
5 Peas 7.50 12 Pears ask ken acts OG 
6 Cane = 4.00 13 Castor Beans ... 1.20 
7 Red Beans 4,20 14 Sesame == oka 1.60 


15 Balance mise. ... 


Total Yen 218.70 

From this total of Yen 218.70, he subtracted 

the cost of labor, the same being Yen 29.00, 

leaving a balance of Yen 189.70, on which to 
base his tithe. Here is how he spent it. 


1 Towards Preacher’s salary 


2 “ New Church .... .. . 5.40 
3 + Sundry benevolences _ .... 3.10 
4 # Church Society .. .. _.. 1.00 
5 “ Balance onhand . _.. 4.67 

Total 18.97 


When he finished there arose a clamor of 
hand-clapping and bravos. Various and in- 
teresting were the other testimonies. Preach- 
ers told of a new spiritual life in the Church. 
Laymen related their joy and ease in giving. 
One preacher, thoroughly on fire with this 


duty, told how he secured 82 members from 
his little weak circuit. It is weak no more, for| 
he has them on fire too. Five preachers have 
had their salaries rasied. The circuit which 
for years was our weakest and most to be 
coddled, has stepped up and amazed us by its 
financial pledges. Many of our Korean 
Christians have been giving more than a tenth. 
Their sacrifices are immortal. But this society 
is making it more and more general and 
spreading a sense of systematic and regular 
stewardship. Asa result, out of ten circuits, 
only one of which was paying its own bills, we: 
have created fifteen, five of them self-support- 
ing and a sixth served by a consecrated 
preacher of means. This was done in the face 
of a 10% decrease two years in succession, in 
the apportionments to this District from our 
Missionary Society across the water. Every 
prominent man, every paid worker, every 
leader, worthy of the appelation, is in this 
society. They came in carefully, slowly, by a 
religious impluse. We believe the effects to 
be perennial and not spasmodic. We hope 
that still greater future events shall follow 
these early precursors, and not least is our 
hope that their example may stimulate Chris- 
tians in the homeland, who have not yet passed 
the stage where they give less money to mis- 
sions than they do to the chewing-gum vendor 
and the soda-fountain man. After the Ko- 
reans have given all their tithes and more 
besides, there remains much that is beyond 
their ability, in the evangelizing of unevan- 
gelized parts, in the spread of education in the 
training of leaders. Here is where the tithers 
of America should “come across” in the two 
senses of the word, both military and 
pecuniary. 


Our Bookshelf. 
The Sunday School Magazine. 


I asked a Presbyterian Elder who had read 
this first number of the “‘Sunday School Maga- 
zime’’ what he thought of it. “Excellent!” said 
he. “It’s just what we Sunday School workers 
fail to know, but ought to know.” 

There is no part of Christian work more 
important to-day than that which deals with 
the children, and no part more difficult to 
carry on successfully without careful thought 
and study. The purpose of this publication is 
to help those interested in Sunday School 
work, and this first issue is surely worth sixty 
sen itself, the whole year’s subscription, to 
those who have this matter at heart. 

‘It takes up first the question of psycho- 
logy, a subject that is comparatively new in 
Korea, especially the study of the development 
of the mind in children. These lessons ought 
to be read by every Sunday School teacher if 
he would realize more fully the fact that 
teaching is a science and not just a hit and 
miss exercise. 


Mr. Ryang of Songdo deals with the question 
of Religious Education under six heads. Not 
only is this useful but very interesting. 
Perhaps no subject in Korea is more difficult 
of orderly arrangement and method than that 
of Teaching. How to teach so that the listen- 
ers willlearn, and will be influenced for goodin 
what they have learned, is a burning question. 
Two articles by Mr. Kim Ch‘ang-choon should 
be read by every teacher. The importance of 
some form of inductive method, rather than 
one of mere statement and argument, is im- 
possible to estimate. In the shock of Korea’s 
collision with the twentieth century, after 
having lived so long in the ancient world of 
the Tang and Song Kingdoms, nothing is more 


| 
| 


necessary or more difficult to bring about than 
the orderly working of her mind according to 
modern conditions. How to teach! Those of 
us who have taught for many years are just 
beginning to see that we know little or nothing 
about it. 

The Magazine also takes up the question of 
Memorizing Scripture. Unfortunately our pres- 
ent Unmun version is not in shape for memo- 
rizing. While in days gone by the Koreans 
were masters of memory, the composition to 
be memorized was cast in a different mould 
from the unornamented colloquial of the Bible. 
It was prepared material which the present 
Bible text is not. How are we to get over this 
difficulty and have our Scripture texts memo- 
rized? This will be found to be a very useful 
article. 

The question of Sunday school organization is. 
also dealt with: how to select the Superin- 
tendent, what his qualifications should be ; his 
special work; his relation to the teachers, etc. 
all of which it is very necessary to know. 
Please get your people to read the ‘‘Sunday 
School Magazine’’ and see what Mr. Pak says 
regarding Sunday School organization. 

Biographical sketches and notes take up a 
part of the number, which closes with a native 
hymn by a Korean pastor. 

The absence of Presbyterians from the con- 
tributing force is rather conspicuous. Any 
contributions from them will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Editor, Mr. Hong Pyung Sun, 
Tract House, Seoul. J.B. Ge 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE” a new 
quarterly periodical for Korean Sunday School workers. - 
Annual subscription 60 sen. The Korean Religious 
Book & Tract Society. 
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On War Service. 
Dear Friends : 

A line from an officers’ training camp may 
not mean much to you now, since peace is the 
order of the day, but I am writing you this, not 
to tell you about the life here, but to assure 
you that if the reports as we have them today 
in the papers are true, it will be possible for 
me to secure my release, perhaps before the 
end of the year. That means I will be back in 
Korea on schedule time, and back in the work 
I love so much. 

Work here at Camp Humphreys is enjoy- 
able, but very hard; and it takes a good man 
to stand it. Many have fallen out because 
they could not stand up under it. I have lost 
nine pounds in weight in less than three 
weeks, but am in the pink of condition. 

There are 30,000 men here, but only 1,200 in 

_the-officers’ training camp. We have lost a 
lot of pep since the war is over, and the in- 
structors have a hard time keeping us up to 
their standard. If the present plan is carried 

out, officers commissioned from civil life will 

be permitted to resign their commissions, if 
they want to, and that hits me. My heart is 
in the work in Korea, and I hope it will be 
possible to be back within my regular furlough 
time. Shoulder straps have no charms for me 
in peace times. 

_I know you rejoice with us in the great 
news and like us were surprised at the sud- 
den collapse of Germany. We are now talking 
of feeding Germany!! That sounds just like 
big-hearted, forgiving U.S. A. There is con- 
siderable opposition to the plan, but it will go 
through. 

The work and experience here is intensely 
interesting, and I am glad to have had it, for 
it has opened my eyes to a lot of things, espe- 
cially about men, that I never knew before. 
There is no lack of opportunity to witness 
for Christ here, and I hope my influence may 
count for something. But I don’t think there 

‘is anything over here that compares with the 
life in Korea, and no work as satisfactory as 
that we are engaged in there. 


There is no time for letters—I have to 


_ neglect-even my own family, but I want you 


to know I am‘coming back to you. 
Sincerely yours in the Work, 
M. L. SWINEHART. 
Camp Humphreys, Virginia. 


Notes and Personals. 


Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Brannan of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission, South, have returned 
to Wonsan after a prolonged furlough in the 
United States. . 


Rev. and Mrs. O. C. Mingledorff have fee | 
as new reinforcements to the Southern Metho- 
dist tMission. They are to live at Choon Chun. : 


Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Barker of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission have returned to Korea 
after a furlough in Canada. They are assign- 
ed to Hoi Ryong Station. i] 
PLL aes BES 
The Rev. and Mrs. C.C. Amendt have ar- 
rived from Ohio, U. S. A. to the Methodist 
Mission, North, and are assigned to Kongju. | 
RE 

The Rev. J. McEachern of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission at Kunsan left on Jan- 
uary 4, for America in response to a vier 
from his home. 


The Rev. E. Bell, D. D., of the Souther 
Presbyterian Mission has been very ill but we 
are glad to learn as we go to press that he is 
improving. j 


Dr. and Mrs. A. I. Ludlow and Miss Esteb 
the staff of the Severance Hospital have re 


turned from Siberia where they were me 
war work. 


A son, James Herbert, was born on Januar 


10, to Rev. and Mrs.'C. T. Taylor of the M. E 
Mission, North. 


Dr. J. D. Biggar of the Northern Presbyterian 
Riseton, Kangkai, has been very ill with grippe 
Potlbiree by pneumonia. 


HES ORES DASE AIS eS 1S Na oD Noa PORES FOSCOR Ox 


KYO BUN KWAN 


Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 


ef 


Books and Periodicals 
Printing and Engraving 
Stationery, Typewriters 


® e @ @ e 
Sales Agents of the Christian Literature Society of Japan. 
@ @ e @ @ 


is hugiome Ginza, Tokyo, Japan. 
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BOOKS FOR KOREAN DIGEST OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF TOMORROW OF KOREA 
y G. H. Archibald. An important book ; ahs 
for Snes mente workers; translated (English Edition) 
y Mrs. Billings Picture cover. 70 i 
pages... 12 Complied by 
THE CRADLE ROLL DEPARTMENT CHARLES ALLEN CLARK, D. D. 
translated by C. T. Collyer. A com- ee 
plete description of methods for run- , 
ning this important section of Sunday A handbook of everything worth knowing 
School work. Picture cover. 30 pages .06 about the Presbyterian Church of Chosen. 
THIRTY YEARS AT THE SUPERIN- 
(ol TENDENT’S DESK, by J. R. Pepper. a [a] ITS HISTORY, [o] 
A well known book translated by Mrs. CONSTITUTION, 
Noble. 92 pages .. - CONFESSION, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER ana ine BOARDS, 
by J. G. Holderoft. Specially prepared ITS RULES 
for those. working among Korean con- ’ 
ditions and difficulties. 100 pages. UNION MOVEMENTS, 
Cloth covers 20 sen ; paper covers .... od STATISTICS. 
| THE VALUE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ae 
TEACHING. A sheet tract to boost 280 Pages. Price ¥ 2.50 Post paid 
the Sunday school among non-attending es 
children. Colored paper. Per hundred .15 PUBLISHED BY THE 
| Korean Religious Book & Tract Society, Korean Religious Book & Tract Society, 
The Tract House, Seoul. Seoul, Korea. 
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ESTER ORGAWS 


THE FAMOUS “JJ” FOLDING ORGAN. 


Over 400 of these unsurpassed little instruments 


supplied to the American Y. M. C. A. in France. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 


GOLD PRICH LIST. 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


30 North Szechuen Road, 
SHANGHAI, 


CHINA. 


BELL BRAND r ne 
Manufactured especially for us from ingredients of the highest aoe Contains no 
harmful chemicals or fillers and will not injure hands, fabrics or woodwork. For use in 
hot or cold water. It leaves the clothes sweet and clean. A trial will prove the merits of 
this soap. 
seek. bare 9 i each bar weighing 1% lbs. 
Special quotation on 5 cases and upwards. Freight prepaid on one case or more te the 


following stations :—Chemulpo, Songdo and Seikwan (Chiksan). 
pe hs ae 


Pier) Negual FLOWER AND 


BLENDED COFFEE 
(Former price ¥1.05) | VEGETABLE SEEDS 
To advertise our business 


. we have decided to reduce just received from America. Par- 
—~\ the price to ¥ .90 per pound. ; : ‘ 3 
’ Samples sent cheerfully on ticulars and prices on application. 


application. 


F.S. HO & COMPANY 


Successors to The General Supply Co. 
Seoul, Korea. Telephone No. 827. 


SSE SELL ET ELT TT TT 


THESE BOOKS ARE BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Religious Education in the Hamily / The Psychology of pe gee 

Henry F. Cope zee rE: M $ 2.50 George A. Coe Eee ze £ Mo$°3.00 
Lights and Shadows of Chere wee The Changing Chinese 

John MacGowan _.... S M$3.00 | Edward A. Ross __.... ye M $ 5.00 
ae: : An Interpretation The Challenge of the Present Criss. 

. W. Bashford oe ras ok. M $ 5.00 H. E. Fosdick = as M $ 1.00 

The Pees of the Master The-Principles of Jesus 

Fm Rosdick 2. % sive = M $ 1.20 Robert E. Speer _...... oe ae M $ 1.20 
The Religions of the World Chinese Folk-Lore 

George A. Barton .... ah L. M $ 3.00 John MacGowan _ .... M $ 2.50 
Passion for Souls The Origin and Growth of the Heike we Religion 

J. H. Jowett .... Ea. at nee M $ 1.20 Henry T. Fowler _ .... M $ 2.00 
The moa of Prayer Education in Religion and Morals 

H. E. Fosdick... cg M$:1.20 (.’G. A. Coe  .... ae M $ 3.00 

Strange Stories a a Ghiviede! Studio The Religion of a Mature: Mind 

WA: Giles: oe aR rp Ace M $ 3.00 G.A.Coe .. 3 .. M$ 8.00 
All for a Scrap of Paper Christ and the Basleru Soul 

Joseph Hocking a A re os cits M $ 2.00 Charles C. Hall Be ee we: M $ 2.50 
Boston Cook Book : My Daily Meditation 

F. M. Farmer.... beta el M $ 4.00 JrvE a OWwett =< ie ee ae M $ 2.70 

18 Peking Road, - - - - - - - SHANGHAI. 


SONGDO SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Best Quality 
Cotton Cloth 


ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK: FAST COLORS, NEW STYLES, ATTRAC- 


. TIVE PATTERNS, 

LATEST STYLE IN LACES, | SUITABLE FOR DRESSES, SHIRTS, ETC. 

a eens eorrrnc, PURPA oe Wate oe 

ORDERS FILLED DELIVERED EVERYWHERE BY PARCEL 
PROMTLY AND CAREFULLY. POST. 


ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 
LATEST SAMPLES WILL BE SENT ON 


PRICES MODERATHS. 


FoR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST 


REQUEST. 
APPLY TO 
MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, DIRECTOR, Address, C. H¢ Deal, 
HOLSTON INSTITUTE, Songdo School Industrial Dept. 


SONGDO, KOREA. Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


ee 


On 
| K. KONDO & CO., Louise Chase Institute 


AL MERCHANTS Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 
nia Ee | : INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


SEOUL. 
EMBROIDERIES, 
Special Agents for South Manchurian TATTING, 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t LINGERIES, 
TRAY-PIECES, 
Forwarding Agents for Goods HANDKERCHIEFS, 


(REAL IRISH LINEN) 
TABLE-RUNNERS, 
Mining Supplies a Specialty SCARVES. 
SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 
Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the 
Special Terms to Missionaries. only surviving graduate of the Anju Royal 
School of Embroideries. 
Miss B. J. Stevens, 


by Land and Sea. 


ee I ea 


1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 


Telephone No. 835. 


Superintendent. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 
e— @ aa 
ASK FOR MURAKI SHOHO. 
or K» THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY | 
ee SEOUL BRANCH 
GRANULATED SUGAR 2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya's Stora. 
ONLY and take no others MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
in cases Best AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 
of Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
Sugar in A large assortment of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 
18 bags she TELEPHONE 471 
each 
10 Ibs: Market 
net. 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 


Agents. 
Telegram ‘‘RINGER’’ FUSAN, Phone Nos, 545, 309. 
Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


THE NIKKAN PRINTING COMPANY 


ITCHOME, MEIJIMACHI, SEOUL, 
(Near The Oriental Development Company) 


The Largest and Best Equipped Printing Company in Korea. 


Work turned out in first-class style, in Korean, Japanese and English. 


Lithography and Colored Printing in all branches. 


| QUICK DELIVERY AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 


Telephone 
230, 323. 


P. O. Transfer 
Seoul 46. 


eo. tal 
HIGH CLASS TAILOR 


-- and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 
Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 


Uniforms, 
Overcoats, © 


Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 


Juvenile Suits. 


We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
to wait upon you at your home. 


Hugh O'Neill dr. Academy 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Syenchun (Sen Sen) 
HAM, BACON, LARD & SAUSAGE 
FROM OUR OWN FARM. 


WHOLE WHEAT, GRAHAM, BRAN, 
CORN MEAL. 


RREAKFAST FOODS FROM WHEAT, 
RICE. AND CORN. 


MOLASSES, JELLY, PRESERVES, 
MARMALADES. 


FURNITURE. 


G. S. McCUNE, Principal. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed... .. . Yen 40,000,000 
Capital Paid up ....... Yen 25,000,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esa. T. KANO, Esa. 


DIRECTORS : 
T. MISHIMA, Esq., Y. KIMURA, Esa. 
S. OHTA, Esq., S. KATAYAMA, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1613. 


BRANCHES: 
KOREA 


Ghemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, _ Hoilyong, Ranam. 


MANCHURIA 


Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 


CHINA 


Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 


JAPAN PROPER 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


Every description of general banking and exchange business transacted. 


eo t t year seven | new. languages have 2 

A. yaising the number of versions on the Society's | 

= ~ version. of the Bible. has. heen completed in W Classical I 
= ~ Chinese, and also in. Mandarin... This ~ Mandarin. Bible addresse 
‘%& more human beings than the English Bible. The Nea ta 

3 been. published 1 in Hwa Miao, ee abort; 1 


-e MISSIONS. ee 
ee Christian. Missions, Sanslelicn r_revisior 
Space at. least. a hundred different’ tongues. The Society's ¥ 
a to ‘Christian Mss Eos oo eal on n practically “ihe noa 


= é 19) 000 ‘more | tian | in Se year it bafore t 
aS : ges were. <Orainted 
Soe Seine 1914 the s Society a xs ori ‘de 
_ seventy-five ages, for friends ; 
| : a se 1 e Spit. 


We: but F ihey are Se 
e. Oe. expensive. Ree : 
¢._- Renewed conariitidora: Wh 5 ike Shoieti'e dna income, an 
+. fn its Emergency Fund, sit be gratefully. received by the. Bee “ 
-g of.the British and Foreien Bible Society, 146 Queen Victor 
we ee B. & Ae or Ss We a aR : 


